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A MILLET EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 




PORTRAIT OF JEAN 
MILLET. 



'RANgOLS 



An exhibition 
of paintings, pas- 
tels and drawings 
by J. F. Millet 
was opened at the 
Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in May with 
all the eclat of 
the patronage of 
the State, of the 
Institute and of 
contemporary art. 
It was intended, 
we were told, to 
be at once a reha- 
bilitation and an 
apotheosis of the 
painter who was 
a victim of the in- 
justice of thejury 
of the Salon in 
former days, and 
who was happy to sell for $600 that famous " Angelus" 
which now cannot be bought for $100,000. Unfortunately 
the exhibition has provoked among the general public in 
Paris more talk about dollars than about art, and there is 
little exaggeration in saying that the great attraction of the 
show is not the presence there of M. Secretan's "Ange- 
lus," or of M. Van Praett's " Shepherdess," or of M. 
Bischoffsheim's "Women Gleaning;" it is the fact that 
three pictures are on exhibition for which " les Yankees" 
have vainly offered six-figure prices varying between 
three and five hundred thousand francs ; it is the fact 
that speculators have made enormous sums by trading 
with these works ; it is the fact announced by the news- 
papers that the Americans are ready to buy by cable 
any day the whole lot of 250 pictures, pastels and draw- 
ings at the insurance estimation of $800,000. 

But enough of figures. What is the impression con- 
veyed by this exhibition ? Laying aside prejudice, ac- 
cepted appreciations and current commonplace judg- 
ments about Millet, how does this collection of his work 
strike a contemporary? Heretical as the opinion may 
seem, I cannot help maintaining that Millet was a very 
poor painter, and that the juries of former days, whose 
duty it was to pay attention to execution, had often good 
reason to refuse his work. His pictures are good in 
spite of their execution, which is generally coarse, brutal, 
hesitating and monotonous. You may take any of the 
famous pictures exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
the " Angelus," the " Shepherdess," the " Peasants Kill- 
ing a Pig," the " Lessiveuse," " La Becqute," " Les Gla- 
neuses,"and in each and all you will observe the same 
woolly " facture" which makes no difference in the ap- 
parent texture of a cotton apron, a stuff dress, corduroy 
trousers or the wall of a house, but represents all these 
objects as having a woolly surface. When you see one 
picture from time to time treated in this manner, you pay 
no particular attention, because the mind is attracted by 
. other qualities, but when you see a hundred canvases of 
great variety of subject all handled in the same rough 
manner you conclude that the artist is not a great pain- 
ter in the sense that Velasquez, Titian and Veronese 
were great painters. Indeed, the more I examine the 
works exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which 
cover the whole period of Millet's life, and include much 
of his best effort, the more I feel that color helped him 
very little in the expression of his thought, and that by 
means of black and white he was able to present com- 
pletely his ideas and his sentiments. What Millet has 
given , m us is the drama of rural life, with its gestures, its 
attitudes and its actions noted exactly, reduced to their 
simplest expression, and idealized in so far as the vision 
of the artist inclined him to see the peasants of Barbizon 
in the light of ministers performing, as it were, the 
sacred rites of nature, and, therefore, always instinct with 
a certain dignity, solemnity and melancholy. But all 
this Millet was able to express in his wonderful black 



and white drawings, and in his succinct and exquisite 
etchings. Furthermore, now that I have seen the " An- 
gelus" many times within the past five years, since it was 
sold in 1 88 1, and now that I have been able to contem- 
plate it at leisure at this present exhibition, I do not find 
that the painted picture contains a profounder sentiment 
or a more powerful charm, I do not only say than the 
drawing of the picture in the collection of Mr. W. T. 
Walters but also than the fine reproduction by Waltner 
which has helped to make the work so popular. 
Millet's oil-painting has in an infinitesimally small degree 
the direct physical charm of color and form. His 
strength lies in his broad, symbolic, and somewhat 
Michael-Angelesque drawing of the grandiose silhouettes 
of the sons of the soil in whom he always sees those 
fallen creatures of whom the Bible speaks, and who 
are condemned forever to earn their bread painfully by 
the sweat of their brow. Millet, in short, is great as a 
thinker and a poet rather than as a painter in the abso- 
lute sense of the term. And perhaps posterity, with that 
finer photometric vision which the study of the phenom- 
ena of light is gradually giving to our painters, will final- 
ly place the pastels of Millet above his oil-paintings, for 
the reason that in them Millet speaks more directly, and 
untrammelled by souvenirs of schools or of methods 
which he never thoroughly mastered. His pastels are 
neither like the pastels of Latour nor yet do they resem- 
ble the wonderful luminous work of modern men like 
Cazin, Gilbert or Besnard : they are simply drawings in 
black and white more or less heightened by touches of 
pastel. In some, the figures are left in black and white, 
and the landscape alone is touched with color ; in very 
few is the whole subject treated entirely in color. In the 
pastels the color adds a certain physical charm which is 
often of very exquisite quality ; but more often it merely 
adds some information as to the color of a dress or the 
tone of a sky. Rarely if ever was Millet conscious of the 
absolute charm of light and of the color which light 
creates, of the gayety or melancholy of light, of what 
may be called the dramatic qualities of light. In his 
work man predominates, and in man, gesture in the 
broadest sense ; Millet is the painter of the rural drama, 
or rather he is a thinker and a poet who uses drawing 
heightened by color as a means of expressing his 
thoughts and his sentiments. This present exhibition is 
not likely to augment the glory of Millet, but rather to 
enable us to grasp his complete nature, to set forth his 
characteristics, and to give him his place among the 
classics of art. Theodore Child. 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



There can be little doubt this year at the Royal 
Academy of the success of that most worthy American 
representative, John L. Sargent. His marvellously clever 
and strangely-named picture, " Carnation-Lily, Lily- 
Rose," ever since " varnishing day" was the talk of all 
the studios, as it is now the talk of the town, for it has 
been bought for the Academy out of the Chantrey 
Bequest Fund — an exceptional honor for Burlington 
House to confer upon a foreigner. John Bull in Lon- 
don -would really seem to be growing liberal. Whistler, 
a Yankee (albeit from Baltimore), President of its British 
Society of Water-Color Artists, and now Sargent, the 
recipient of Chantrey honors ; Edwin A. Abbey, eu- 
logized at a public banquet by Sir John Millais, and 
Mark Fisher, W. J. Hennessey, George H. Boughton, 
Arthur Parton, W. C. Mitchell and Eugene Benson al- 
ways to be found among the most valued contributors 
to the exhibitions of the Academy and the Grosvenor. 
The American artist colony is certainly doing well. 

But this is discursive. Let me return to Mr. Sargent. 
" Carnation-Lily, Lily-Rose " shows two beautiful, white- 
robed little girls in a garden, amid roses, tiger-lilies and 
carnations ; it is just about that mysterious time of even- 
ing when the last rays of the sun have disappeared, and 
figures stand out with unusual distinctness in the soft 
summer* air. The children, who are no taller than some 
of the lilies, are handling large Chinese lanterns, already 



lighted, which throw many-colored reflections upon their 
faces and the flowers. There is the green lawn of the 
garden for a background. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate the daringness of Mr. Sargent's experiment with 
light and color. From the description would one not 
suppose that the result would be to sacrifice the por- 
traits ? No sacrifice of the kind is involved. The little 
girls are charmingly painted, and the charm is enhanced 
rather than diminished by the accessories. 

Mr. Sargent contributes also one of the most effective 
portraits in the Royal Academy, that of the wife of Dr. 
Playfair, an imposing-looking lady in an evening dress of 
cream satin, trimmed with pearls, with a dark green 
opera-cloak thrown over her shoulders — all set off strik- 
ingly against a dark red background. 

Alma-Tadema continues to hold the general public by 
pictures of a very different order than those of Mr. Sar- 
gent. He has lost none of his skill in representing 
textures ; and his marble, for which, perhaps, the aver- 
age Londoner holds him in the highest esteem, is as 
marvellously well-painted as ever. No picture from his 
brush is to be expected which does not introduce it, and 
a good deal of it. In " The Women of Amphissa " gen- 
erous opportunities are afforded, in the market-place 
and adjacent temple. The canvas illustrates the story 
that after the taking of Delphi by the Phocions, the 
Chyades, women sacred to Dionysos, wandered into the 
city of Amphissa, which was in league with Phocis, 
and, overcome by fatigue, lay down to rest in the market- 
place, where at early morning they were discovered by 
their rivals, who tenderly watched over them until they 
awoke, and then fed them and escorted them back to 
their own territory. The marble is contrasted by the 
warm colors of fruits and vegetables and the bright 
sunlight which suffuses the scene. There is admirable 
drawing in the sleeping figures, and particularly in that 
of the graceful, golden-haired creature in the foreground. 
Alma-Tadema sold the picture for six thousand guineas 
before he sent it to the Academy. 

The most ardent admirers of Sir John Millais can say 
little in his praise this season. It is certainly unfortu- 
nate for his reputation 
that he should have in- 
vited comparison with 
the work of his best 
period, when he painted 
the " Huguenot," by 
producing now the 
worse than common- 
place pendant to it called 
" St. Bartholomew's — 
Mercy." A Catholic no- 
bleman is being beckon- 
ed on- by a theatrical- 
looking monk, while a 
nun is urging him to 
stay. Each figure seems 
to have been painted 
without reference to 
either of the others. The 
picture is wholly lacking 
in force or sentiment. 
Sir John's less preten- 
tious canvas of a lady in 

yellow holding up a little girl to see the inmates of a bird's 
nest reminds one much more of his old work. He is at 
his best in painting children, and he has caught here 
with much success the half-curious, half-serious expres- 
sion of the little girl. He has another picture of a bright- 
eyed, sunny-haired little maid, in a white dress tied with 
a rose-colored sash, holding up her apron to catch lilacs 
which some one is throwing to her. 

Edwin Long sends *• Calista, the Image Maker" 
modelling from clay a wretched little child who is posing 
as" Cupid," and " A Love Feast," presumably a scene of 
ancient Rome, with his usual array of bloodless, bone- 
less, and utterly expressionless young women. He has 
also two portraits, but neither of them helps his reputa- 
tion. Mr. Long .s a weak imitator of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, but ca mot stand comparison for one moment 




PORTRAIT OF J. L. SAR- 
GENT, DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 



THE ART AMATEUR 
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THE ART AMATEUR 



with the President of the Royal Academy. Sir Fred- 
t erick, like Mr. Long, frequently disregards textures and 
values, but his canvases, like his poetical " Hero's Last 
Watch," in the present exhibition, are highly decorative 
in line, color, and composition, and there is intelligent 
purpose in the general smoothness of his surfaces, which 
is quite different from the slicknessof Mr. Long's feeble, 
porcelain-like productions. 

George H. Boughton's " Dancing down the Hay," a 
scene in the Orkney Islands, is painted with much re- 
finement. Fisher girls are laughing merrily as they tread 
down the hay with rythmical measure ; men are raising 
the other part of the stack, and a farmer scatters salt to 
prevent the hay from fermenting. In the foreground, 
which is rather " painty," and, perhaps, too crudely green, 
fowls are picking up ears of grain. Of the rest of the 
picture it is hardly possible to praise too highly the 
delicacy of treatment, the well-expressed feeling of salt 
sea mist, and the nice discrimination between the middle 
plane of the perspective and the far distance, with its 
glimpse of coast and fishing-boats at anchor. 

Excellent landscape-painting is also shown by that 
clever American, Ernest Parton, in " The Pool," with its 
lichen-covered rocks ; a study of a grand, moss-grown 
old tree-trunk with weirdly gnarled branches, and 
" Through Hill and Dale," with its fine distance of green 
hills, and vigorous foreground with graceful silver birches 
springing from a mass of ferns. 

" Samson and Delilah " is the subject of S. J. Solomon, 
whose " Cassandra " last year deservedly attracted much 
attention. The betrayed lover is struggling powerfully 
to free himself from his bonds. The Philistines crowd 
around him, while Delilah, a handsome brunette, in a 
white silk robe, confined at the waist by a yellow scarf, 
smiling, but half-fearful of the results of her treachery, 
draws back against a gold-colored curtain and holds up 
the locks she has cut from the head of Samson. The 
tiger 's-skin on the floor is a suggestive accessory ; so is the 
overturned table, which tells of the giant's struggles. 

English painters have an exasperating way of keeping, 
year after year, to a subject they have made popular, and 
ringing the changes on it until one gets very tired of" it. 
Mr. Orchardson, apparently, will never give up his" Mar- 
iagc de Convenance," nor Mr. Waller his duelling sub- 
jects. " The Challenge " is the variation of the latter 's 
theme this time. A very polite cavalier delivers a carter 
to another mounted gentleman who has just reached 
home — you see through the open door his young wife in- 
nocently nursing her child. The challenged party leans 
forward in his saddle to catch from the other the time 
and place of meeting, and crushes the ominous letter in 
his hand. The men are very well painted. 

Mr. Orchardson's picture is called " The First Cloud." 
There has evidently been a " scene" between the young 
couple in evening dress. The husband, with an angry 
and somewhat worried expression, with his hands in his 
trousers' pockets, stands with his back to the fire watch- 
ing the receding figure of his young wife, which, although 
only a back view is presented to us, is eloquent of indig- 
nation and wounded pride. "The First Cloud" is 
no less carefully executed than the two canvases of 
" Mariage de Convenance." There is the same sumptu- 
ously furnished apartment in white and gold, the same 
hotness of color, the same yellow atmosphere. 

The few good portraits, perhaps, alone save the exhi- 
bition from the judgment of being even weaker than 
usual. Of these, Mr. Sargent's, undoubtedly, are the 
best, and next to them I would rank the brilliantly paint- 
ed " Vicomtesse Greffulhe," by his master, Carolus 
Duran. It is just as it has been for two or three years 
past — an American and a Frenchman carry off the hon- 
ors in portraiture ; Hubert Herkomer — an Englishman 
only by naturalization — making a not very strong third, 
albeit his striking picture of a New England beauty in 
black, against a black background, is the best thing 
he has done for many a year. When it is remembered 
that Alma-Tadema is a Dutchman, and Boughton is 
more than half American, it will appear that the pictures 
this year in the Royal Academy-Exhibition found most 
worthy of praise leave but little for the glorification of 
native English art. " James S. Harding. 



ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 



The pictures, sketches and studies left by the late 
Eugene Isabey, recently sold at the Petit Gallery, brought 
high prices considering the quality of the merchandise. 
Isabey does not appeal to the modern eye ; he was a 



picture-maker of very great imagination, but his imag- 
ination was of a conventional kind ; his execution was 
very skilful, but the skill was superficial, and, compared 
with the skill of a Meissonier it can only be regarded 
as a coarse trick ; his color was brilliant and pleasing to 
the eye provided the eye seeks in a picture merely the 
color charm to be found in the contemplation of rich 
stuffs. The finished pictures sold very dear — e.g., " Pro- 
cession Coming Out of a Church," 20x12 inches, 5000 
frs. ; " St. Hubert," 5x4 ft, 11,700 frs.; " Breakfast on 
the Beach," 27x10 inches, 3500 frs.; "A Breton Pardon," 
7x5 ft., Isabey's masterpiece, 11,000 frs. The sketches, 
too, sold dear, particularly backgrounds and mere rub- 
bings in, some of which brought readily 300 and 400 
frs. I imagine that these rough sketches will appear in 
the market at a more or less distant period enriched 
with figures and processions in the style of Isabey, 
but not by the hand of Isabey. I remember seeing a 
finished figure by Bargue on a white panel, at the sale 
of that artist's atelier, which afterward appeared in the 
market with an added sketchy background, and, still 
later, with a minutely finished Oriental background, in 
which state it was sold by one of the first dealers in 
Paris as a genuine Bargue — wholly of the artist's hand. 

Isabey, thanks to the lessons of his father, the minia- 
turist, knew the necessity of preparatory studies, the 
importance of drawing, the secrets of artistic observa- 
tion of a certain kind ; but, having once acquired this 
technical knowledge, he proceeded to work precisely as 
the romance writer works after he has acquired, once 
for all, the rules of grammar, and a ready and extensive 
vocabulary. Isabey was never known to work from the 
living model, or even from the lay figure, or to require 
any accessories whatever. He said that a painter 
ought not to illustrate : " If the painter has talent his 
picture is in itself a drama or a vaudeville, which needs 
neither prose nor couplets, and which ought to tell a com- 
plete story, with prologue, episodes, and denouement." 
Likewise, he would say the man of letters ought to 
need no help from the painter. If a book or a poem is 
perfect, drawings add nothing to its merit. And the 
proof is that there is no writer of genius who has 
obtained any additional notoriety by the intercalation of 
engravings in his text. What have Shakespeare, Mo- 
liere, Musset, and Lamartine gained by the aid of the 
most famous illustrators ?" 

If one had unlimited space there would be much to 
be said about this year's Exposition Internationale in 
the Petit Gallery, in the Rue de Seze, where many 
most interesting works are exhibited, particularly by the 
rising masters of the new and progressive French, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian schools. I can, however, do little 
beyond mentioning the great lights, who are Albert 
Besnard, whose decorative panels and various studies 
are very original and powerful ; J. C. Cazin, who is de- 
cidedly the most subtle and poetic of modern land- 
scapists ; J. F. Raffaelli, whose Jersey landscapes and 
English figures imply a delicate vision and an acute 
faculty for the notation of gesture and physiognomy ; 
Kroyer and Liebermann, who are great painters and ob- 
• servers of reality ; Claude Moriet, whose observation is 
interesting in tendency, if not in result. America is 
represented in this exhibition by Alexander Harrison 
and James McNeil Whistler. Harrison sends some 
fine studies made for his last year's Salon picture, " In 
Arcady," some landscape studies, and a village street 
in the rain, which latter is wonderfully delicate and 
real in tone. Whistler's exhibit is, at once, interesting 
and disappointing. It consists of a series of his beauti- 
ful Venetian etchings ; of a portrait of a lady in black, 
on a black background, less studied and less complete 
than his portrait of Sarasate, in a similar scheme, and 
of about fifty small "notes," "nocturnes," and "ar- 
rangements" in various shades and combinations of color. 
Many of these " notes" are marvellous in delicate pre- 
cision of observation and fine perception of nature; 
others, again, are mere syllables of art, and others, es- 
pecially those which deal with the female figure, as a 
motive for a color scheme on brown paper, are simply 
inadequate. So far as it goes, the Whistler exhibit is 
very interesting and very charming, but it does not go 
far enough, and that is why it is disappointing. Whist- 
ler's pretensions are so wide-sweeping, and his claims to 
greatness are so absolute, that we are justified in requir- 
ing great achievements at his hands. These " notes" 
are admirable, but we demand the results of the " notes" 
in finished pictures, which may go down to posterity 
and hang in places of honor in the galleries of the fu- 
ture. These " notes," beautiful as they are, will only 



deserve a place on the revolving stands in the Louvre 
section of drawings, where they will figure in company 
with similar and equally beautiful "notes" by Boning- 
ton, Gericault, Delacroix, and Rousseau. Th. C. 



FRENCH PAINTINGS A T THE ACADEMY. 



The paintings imported " for exhibition only," by M. 
Durand-Ruel and the American Art Association, filled 
all the galleries and the corridor in the National Acad- 
emy of Design during the latter part of May, and the 
whole of June. Including, as the exhibition did, im- 
portant paintings by Henner, Lefebvre, Levy, and the 
leading Impressionists, as well as the designs of Puvis de 
Chavannes for his decorations in the church of St. 
Genevieve, it naturally attracted much attention. The 
designs last mentioned, with other works, by M..de Cha- 
vannes, nearly filled one of the smaller galleries. They 
are in a high and light key of color, having much the 
effect of old Italian frescoes of the pre-Raphaelite pe- 
riod. Their other qualities, and even their defects, also, 
suggest that the painter has made a thorough study of 
the decorative works of that period. The composition is 
very well balanced, without appearing to be studied, and 
an effect of atmosphere and sunlight is attained without 
detracting from the appearance of solidity required in a 
wall decoration. Several of the groups in which the 
history of St. Genevieve is illustrated are charmingly 
conceived, and there are passages of delicate color, 
although the general tone is somewhat weak. Certain 
archaeological details are, perhaps, open to discussion, 
and the drawing, whether of the figure and draperies, or 
of rock and tree-forms, gives no evidence of thorough 
knowledge. The same criticism applies to the painter's 
smaller works, " Peace," " War," " Rest," " Labor," " The 
Fisherman" and " Dreams." 

The Henner, an " Eclogue," in which two nude female 
figures, one playing on a pipe, the other listening, are 
shown in a twilight landscape, is one of the most 
important works of the artist, and a masterly bit of 
painting. Its spirited brush-work and splendid hand- 
ling of flesh make the absence of these qualities in Le- 
febvre's " Diana Surprised," at the opposite end of the 
gallery, rather painfully apparent. Yet this last picture 
s, in its way, remarkably fine. It is crowded with 
figures of Diana and her nymphs huddled together on 
the near side of a woodland pond, some draped, others 
undraped. Though the handling and color are of the 
conventional sort, so well known through the many ex- 
amples of Messrs. Bouguereau, Perrault & Co., owned 
here, the refinement of the drawing and modelling lifts 
this painting to a much higher plane. Two female 
heads by Henner, and a small study for an Andromeda, 
were also shown. 

One of the best, if not the very best thing in the ex- 
hibition, was a " Head of an Old Man," by Gailliard. 
This has all the vitality and the breadth of effect com- 
bined with high finish of a work by a first-rate old 
Dutch master. It would not be unworthy of Rem- 
brandt himself. A " Head of a Florentine Girl" and a 
"Dead Christ," by Gailliard, were only less remarkable. 
The " Dead Christ" is unfinished, and, at first sight, 
does not compare favorably with the figure in Henri 
Levy's "Entombment." But it better repays study. 
The " Entombment," however, deserves all the praises 
that have been lavished upon it. 

The Impressionists are not so well represented as in the 
collection brought here last year by M. Durand-Ruel. 
There were several very bold. and very successful land- 
scapes by Monet ; Manet's effective daub of " The 
Death of Maximilian," which, it may be remembered, 
was . exhibited in this city several years ago ; several of 
Boudin's refined though summarily executed paintings 
of harbor views ; some of Huguet's parodies of From- 
entin ; horses, by John Lewis Brown ; studies of farm- 
yard subjects, by Sisley, and others by Pissard, which 
look like Roman mosaics rather than oil-paintings. " Sar- 
danapalus" will not impress the visitor either by merits of 
composition or of drawing, and he may be at a loss to 
understand the enormous reputation it has enjoyed, 
unless he be a painter himself. Then he will recognize 
at once the marvellous skill of this great colorist, the 
facility with which he has overcome technical difficulties, 
seemingly insuperable, and, indeed, would appear to have 
created these difficulties for the purpose of showing how 
easily he could vanquish them. The " Sardanapalus" is 
"caviare to the general," but, to the decorative painter, 
its appreciative study is a liberal education. 



